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Since the report of the introduction of a regiment of blood- 
hounds into Florida, it cannot be denied that the dog has 
advanced much in dignity and respectability in this country. 
It is with no sentiment of humiliation at the task, therefore, 
that I come before the public as the faithful biographer, the 
Boswell of one of the most sagacious individuals of the 
species. Cowper did not disdain to write the memoirs of a 
hare, and why should a much smaller man hesitate to record 
the virtues of a dog ? 

Did you ever, in walking Broadway, meet with Mr. Cozy 
and his dog Tip? An excellent little man was Cozy, clever 
and well informed, but unobtrusive and quiet. His dog 
never quitted him; or, perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, he never quitted his dog. Those who ever met them 
together once, could never afterwards separate them in their 
recollection ; so much was the master identified with the dog, 
and the dog with the master. 

Mr. Cozy was about five feet three in stature, and Tip was 
two feet in length from the tip of his nose to the extremity of 
his tail, which carled up behind after a most knowing fasb- 
ion. As to his height, that depended much upon the season 
and the shears of his master, inasmuch as his wool seemed 
to constitute at least one half of his bulk. He had quick, 
fiery eyes, ever restless ears, and a sharp, piercing voice. 
He was spirited, sometimes even a little quarrelsome ; not 
that he partook of the bratal nature of the bull-dog, who 
leaps at your throat if you but look sideways at his master : 
no— Tip never undertook to throttle any one. I doubt, also, 
whether in spite of his many estimable qualities he possessed 
the philanthropic courage of the Newfoundland dog. Tip 
was devoted to his master, as much as a dog can be; but it 
is probable, that had Mr. Cozy happened to fall into the 
North river, Tip would have contented himself with standing 
by and. barking — a trait of character observable in many 
worthy persons of the human family, who lament clamor- 
ously over the disasters of their friends, but do not move a 
step to lend them a helping hand. Tip did, in fact, belong 
to the race of spaniels ; and he was full of intelligence and 
sentiment —a regular city dog, who passed through the world 
with both eyes open, and never shut but one when he slept. 

It is not my present object to give to the public a full his- 
tory of his life, although I consider that he would afford 
much ampler materials for a volume than many of the little 
great men, whose biographies are daily published. I merely 
intend to mention a few traits and anecdotes concerning him, 
which I think will interest the reader. They will excite his 
surprise, perhaps his incredulity ; but 1 can seriously assure 
him, that they are true in their minutest details. 

It was just after the last presidential nomination at Har- 
risburg that I became acquainted with Mr. Cozy. He had 
come to New York in the prosecution of a project of pub- 
lic utility —but one, of which I fear the United States will 
not secure the. glory and the advantage —I allude to the 
plan of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien, uniting 

«the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. My position enabled me to 
be of some service in giving publicity to his design, and, as 
I was desirous of availing myself of the mass of information 
he had coliected upon the subject, I was a frequent visiter at 
his house in Greenwich street. It was thus that I first had 
the honor to make the acquaintance of Tip. I very soon 
gained his affections ; not by means of bribes addressed to 
his appetite, but in retarn for the attachment I manifested 
towards his master; for Tip was not one who 

 Deil’d his palm with de teinment 
Of each new-hatched, unfiedg’d comrade.” 
He would come to visit me several times a week in Marray 
























street, sometimes in the way of friendship, sometimes as the 
bearer of a message from his master. In the latter case he 
would start from home with a billet between his teeth, and 
trot briskly through the streets, without paying any regard 
to the passers-by, who might have relieved him of his missive, 
nor to the thousand objects which presented themselves to 
distract his attention. Arrived at my house, he would bark 
at the front door till it was opened, and then if the counte- 
nance of the servant told him that I was at home, he would 
wipe his feet on the mat, run up stairs to my room, and 
with a friendly whine announce his presence at the door. 
He would certainly have pulled the bell outside, in prefer- 
ence to barking, had be been tall enough to reach it. 

Let it not be supposed that Tip had been drilled into these 
indications of sagacity. Mr. Cozy, who had originally taken 
him into his house out of humanity, never did any thing for 
his instruction. The extraordinary intelligence of the dog 
was revealed one day by chance, and from that moment he 
was left wholly to himself. It happened thus. I have the 
anecdote from the actors in the scene themselves, and will 
describe it with all the simplicity of a Brantome or a Frois- 
sart. 

During one of the warmest days of the last summer, just 
after dinner, Mr. Cozy was reclining upon the sofa with a 
new novel in his hand and a cigar in his mouth, enjoying 
a siesta. His wife, a neat little figure, with a sunny ex. 
pression of face, dark, mischievous eyes, delicate hands and 
feet, and a musical voice, but of a lively and decided man- 
ner, was busily engaged in rejuvenating an old bonnet, by 
the aid of some fresh artificial flowers. She was seated 
near the window, wholly absorbed in their arrangement, 
with which, by the way, she seemed but little pleased. At 
this moment, her husband, pointing to a pocket handker- 
chief upon a chair at her side, said : 

‘“‘ Harriet, do me the favor to throw me my handkerchief.” 

Mrs. Cozy did not, or pretended that she did not hear. 
Mr. Cozy repeated the request in the same words, and with 
a voice the softest he could assume. 

No answer. 

Mr. Cozy opened his mouth for the third time, and, with 
a little impatience in his tone, reiterated: ‘ Harriet, do me 
the favor’? — when Harriet, turning towards him, and bal- 
ancing her bonnet before her, as if to criticise its points, re- 
plied : 

“‘T hear you perfectly well, Mr. Cozy. You want your 
handkerchief.” 

“Yes, the heat of the weather and the stupidity of this ro- 
mance, make me perspire freely.” 

“That is very natural; but I am so comfortably seated, 
and it would cost you so little trouble! You have only to 
stretch out your arm.” “> » 

** And you but to take twol steps.” 

‘“ Indeed the exertion is too great.” 

“Do you know, Mrs. Cozy, that if I did not know you so 
well, I should take this for obstinacy on your part?” 

“Indeed!” said the lady; “then it is fortunate you know 
me so well.” 

And here she hummed the well known air from the little 
vaudeville of the Swiss Cottage. 

** Liberty for me! 
No man’s wife I’d be; 
Liberty for me! 
I'd be ever free.” 

Mr. Cozy, somewhat piqued, raised himself a little from 
his seat, and brushing the drops of perspiration from his 
forehead, without the aid of a handkerchief, said : 

“That is a song Mrs. Cozy, which suits your voice ad- 
mirably, and your humor better still. It is sufficient for you 
that I should say yes to induce you to say no.” 

“Not always.” 

“ Always.” 

“ T said yes, however, one time in the course of my life.” 

















j| mitting in his exertions to please his master. 





“T fear you have said yes too many times, madam, ia the 
course of your life.” 

“How! too many times! Do you know, sir, you have 
been guilty of an impertinence ?”’ 

“ And do you know, madam, that you are very disobliging ? 
When I beseech you to give me my handkerchief —”" 

“When you see that I am busy —” 

“You have no complaisance about you.” 

‘“‘ And you are so insupportably exacting!” 

The quarrel grew warmer and warmer. Mr. Cozy stormed, 
and gesticulated, but did not quit his seat. Mrs. Cozy, her 
face flushed with vexation, retorted by renewed attentions to 
her bonnet. At length this conjugal scene was approaching 
the highest pitch of irritation, when, oh, prodigy ! our friend 
Tip, who had all the while been pretending to be asleep on 
the floor, between the two contending parties, quietly. got up, 
took the handkerchief in his mouth, carried it to Mr. Cozy, 
and then stood and looked rebukingly first at the one and 
then at the other, as much as to say: “ Ar’n’t you ashamed 
of yourselves for making such a row about a trifle!” 

At this spectacle, the husband and wife were struck mute 
with surprise, and forgot their quarrel to vie in caressing the 
canine pacifitator, who had just given them such a lesson in 
good nature. I am happy to say that both of them profited 
by it. From that moment, also, Tip redoubled in penetra- 
tion and cleverness. Every day brought with it a new sur- 
prise. He seemed to comprehend every thing that was said 
to him; and was almost in the light of a domestic. For 
instance, at table he would carry a napkin to any guest that 
might be named. When it would happen to be a person 
whom he saw for the first time, he would still be guided 
by the sound of the name, and, making the circuit of the 
table, pass those whom he knew, and stop before the Stran- 
ger, quite assured that he must be the person designated, 
inasmuch as his name did not appertain to any of the other 
guests. 

The friends of the family had instructed him in a number 
of tricks of a similar character, which Mr. Cozy used to 
make him repeat before company, mugh to the master’s sat- 
isfaction, for he was proud of his dog, but little to the con- 
tentment of poor Tip, who, fatigued by these continual exer- 
cises, never failed to conceal himself when he saw a new 
visiter enter the house. It was not without great difficulty 
that he could be enticed forth from the asylam to which he 
had fled to escape the impertinence of the curious. The 
eulogiums and blandishments which they lavished upon 
him, he received with the most serene indifference. Did 
he despise them, philosopher as he was, or did he consider 
them purchased too dearly by the servitude to which he 
was subjected? I cannot venture to decide. Bat if he was 
little touched by the admiration of strangers, he was unre- 
He performed 
for him the service of an errand boy, carrying his letters and 
occasionally making some small purchases with which he 
would be entrusted. While upon a mission of this sort, a 
singular adventure befell him, which I will do myself the 
pleasure to relate to you. 

Mr: Cozy was particularly fond of tobacco. He was more- 
over very fastidious in the choice, and in order to have it 
fresh, as he said, he was in the habit of supplying his box 
every morning at a little out-of-the-way shop in Chatham 
street, known to himself and a few other devotees as con- 
taining the best tobacco in the city, although the world, that 
great perverse booby, whose faith is in outward appearances, 
would pass by its humble sign and undecked windows with 
neglect or contempt. Tip was frequently charged with the 
office of purveyor. His master would put two or three cents 
into an empty snuff-box, which Tip would carry to the to- 
bacconist’s. The latter would open the box, fill it with snuff 
in exchange for the money, and deliver it to Tip, who would 
return with it to the house, as proud and important as the 
bearer of a government despatch. 
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Things went on in this manner for several months, when!| seen him pass every morning through the Park on his wa 


one morning Tip was seen to return with his ears depressed 
and his tail between his legs. Instead of delivering the 
snuff-box to his master, as had been his custom, he deposited 
it upon a chair and withdrew, with an air of confusion, to- 
wards a corner of the room. Mr. Cozy took the box, and to 
his surprise found that it contained neither tobacco nor 
money. What could have happened? Had somebody rob- 
bed Tip, or had the tobacconist, for the sake of a poor- joke, 
sent back the box empty? In the one case, the thief would 
have retained the box. As to the second supposition, it was 
improbable. Mr. Cozy vainly interrogated the unfortunate 
Tip, who beyond a doubt, comprehended the questions of his 
master; although the latter did not have sufficient penetra- 
tion to divine what the dog said in reply, or rather, to con- 
fess the real trath, Tip did not make any reply at all. He 
evidently kept silent out of his inability to justify himself. 
The next day, however, and for several days afterwards, 
Tip discharged his accustomed mission with fidelity and 
without accident. His failure was quite forgotten, when lo, 
the box came back the second time empty. Tip did not on 
this occasion merely lower his head and drop his tail in token 
of confusion, but he went trembling in every limb, and 
crouched beneath a chair like a criminal, who has been 
guilty of a relapse in crime. 

I cannot describe the trouble, the inquietude of my worthy 
friend Cozy. His wife, his neighbors, his friends —I was 
of the number—were all called together and consulted. 
They disevssed the matter, and, finally to the inexpressible 
affliction of Mr. Cozy, the most grave suspicions were raised 
against the honesty of Tip. Mrs. Cozy, when she walked 
cut with the dog, had been accustomed to buy him some) 
cakes. Tip received from her hand one or more coppers, 
which he passed over to the confectioner, taking good care 
that the latter should give him as many cakes as there were 
cents. Sometimes the confectioner would amuse himself by 
trying to cheat his four-legged customer. On such occasions) 
Tip would civilly indicate the error, and wait awhile to have 
it rectified, but when he saw that the joke was carried a little 
too far, he would leap upon the counter and help himself, 
taking only as many cakes as were due to him, and neither! 
more nor less. This circumstance, joined to the disappear-| 
ance of the cents from the snuff-box, induced suspicions, not 
wholly unreasonable, that Tip had squandered the money, 
given him to buy tobacco for his master, in purchasing cakes 
for himself. It was also a fair presumption that the confec- 
tioner had been his accomplice ; for how could Tip have! 
opened and shut the box? Nature has given to man only| 
the adroitness of hands, and well does he avail himself of; 
it: but for this, I am not sure that Mr. Cozy would not have, 
finished by going to search for the money in the dog’s pos-| 
session. 

Whatever might be the real facts of- the case, it was de-| 
cided that a strict watch should be kept over the movements 
of Tip, and that if the dereliction should be proved against, 
him, he should be punished with rigor. 

But I beg the reader to be reassured and to dismiss all) 
unpleasant surmises as to Tip’s integrity. He was not, 
guilty, and that very evening he was triumphantly acquitted 
in my presence, in a manner which fully established his in-| 
nocence. 

We were walking, Mr. Cozy, his wife, Tip and myself, in’ 
_ the’ Park, not a great distance from the tobacco shop, of 
which I have spoken. Some small newspaper boys were 





pitching cents in an adjoining walk. One of the players, | 


with a cent in his right hand, and the upper part of his body); 
i 


protruded, was aiming at the mark, around which several 


Tip. Never was the conjugal roof shaken by so violent a 


y 
to the tobacconist’s, and that they had on two occasions 
waylaid him and deprived him of his money. Tip had but 
availed himself of the first opportunity of recovering the 
sum which he had lost. 

I have thus far merely cited certain traits of intelligence 
in Tip; but here is an instance which indicates qualities 
beyond them, and I never recall it without emotion. 

A race was to take place at the Union Course. Mr. Cozy, 
who, like most speculative geniuses, had a plenty of leisure 
time upon his hands, armed himself with his umbrella, and 
accompanied by the faithfal Tip, whom he held in a leash, 
“he crossed the ferry to Hoboken, and arrived upon the race- 
‘course two good hours before the sports commenced. He 
had been so fortunate as to procure a ticket of admission 
within the enclosure of the course, among the members of 
the club; but to his great chagrin he learned that no dogs 
were admitted into the privileged place. He found himself, 
therefore, under the hard necessity of returning home or of 
contenting himself with a place among the crowds of specta- 
tors upon the surrounding stagings —a thing which he ob- 
jected to both on his own qccount, he being small of stature, 
and on account of the risk of crashing his dog. He was 
pondering sadly on this dilemma, when a boy of rather pre- 
possessing appearance, obligingly offered to take care of his 
dog ; promising to restore him safely after the races were 
over. It was with great reluctance that Mr. Cozy finally 
consented to be separated from Tip; but he had never wit- 
nessed a race, and was now exceedingly desirous of enjoying 
the spectacle. After some moments of hesitation, his cu- 
riosity prevailed ; he handed the boy the chain attached to 
the collar of the dog, and begging the urchin to take good! 
care of him, and having fixed upon a place of meeting and 
promised a liberal recompense, he resolutely entered the 
enclosure, not, however, without looking back regretfully at 
poor Tip, who made the air resound with his cries at the 
separation. 

After the races were concluded, Mr. Cozy repaired with 
haste to the spot agreed upon, but neither dog nor boy was 
to be seen. He looked around with anxiety, and shouted) 
“Tip” with all his might; but Tip did not answer to the 
summons, and nobody could tell what had become of him.) 
Poor Cozy was beside himself. Several hours elapsed be- 
fore he could make up his mind to quit the spot, where he 
still hoped to see his dog. He could not bear to think that! 
Tip was lost. At length the clock struck six, and Cozy’ 
found himself standing all alone in the wide enclosure, mute) 
with grief, and crying to himself in accents of despair : 
“They ha#e stolen Tip! — Tip is lost!” 

It now became necessary io return home, where for two) 
or three hours Mrs. Cozy had been expecting him to dinner. | 
I will not attempt to describe the scene of anguish and of 
reproach which followed the announcement of the loss of 
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domestic tempest. Humbled and confounded, poor Cozy) 
submitted to every upbraiding, utterly incapable of replying. 
or uttering a syllable in his justification. As soon as the| 
storm was a little abated, they began to consult upon the! 
measures proper to be adopted for the recovery of the dog, | 
and it was agreed that his loss should be advertised in all 
| the newspapers of the city, with the promise of a recompense 
lof one hundred dollars to the finder ; an exorbitant sum, con- 
| Sidering the limited means of the family. But the announce-| 
jment of the reward was unavailing, as‘ well as the investi- 
gations of Mr. Cozy and his friends ; for it was impossible 
not to interest one’s self in a loss so acutely deplored. 

Two long weeks passed away inthis manner. All hope 
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the spot on hearing his exclamations. I followed them. 
Mr. Cozy was already in the middle of the street and his 
wife upon the sidewalk, when Tip came up. He passed his 
old master without noticing him, but rushed towards his mis- 
tress, whom he almost devoured with caresses, and then fel] 
at her feet exhausted with fatigue. As soon as he was re- 
stored, he indulged in new transports, uttering cries of joy 
quite as expressive as any human lapguage. But every 
time that Mr. Cozy approached him, he would recoil with a 
low, disdainful growl, as if deeply offended ; and on his at- 
tempting to take him in his arms, Tip barked angrily, escaped 
from his grasp, and mounted the stairs to one of his old 
places of concealment. 

Cozy was confounded with grief—desperate. It was evi- 
dent that he had lost Tip’s affections through his cruel aban- 
donment of him at the racecourse. He had been willing, 
for the gratification of a frivolous curiosity, to confide him 
to mercenary hands, from which, in all probability, he had 
with much difficulty just escaped, for who could say what 
Tip’s adventures had been? We could only infer from his 
meagre appearance and his extreme feebleness, that he had 
suffered greatly ; and for these torments he was indebted to 
the indifference of his master; nay, what if he accused that 
master in his heart of having conspired to get rid of him? 
These imaginations were insupportable to Cozy. He had 
borne with resignation the rebukes of his wife, who certain- 
ly had.not been chary of them towards him ; but to see him- 
self condemned, repulsed by his dog — this was misery too 
dreadfal for endurance. He tried every means to bring 
about a reconciliation. For several days Tip was inexora- 
ble. It became necessary that Mrs. Cozy herself should in- 
tercede in behalf of her guilty but penitent husband. And 
at length Tip relented. His resentment was fully appeased, 
and his affections long repressed were developed towards his 
master with renewed energy and warmth. He seemed to 
reproach himself for his temporary anger, and to try to make 
his master forget, in the excess of his joy, the pain which he 
had caused him. Two lovers, after a reconciliation pur- 
chased with mutual tears, could not have revelled in their 
happiness with more delight. Alas! it was destined to be 
of brief duration. 

A short time afterwards, Tip was attacked with a distress- 
ing malady, the consequence of the recent hardships he had 
undergone. An ulcer appeared upon his neck and rapidly 
increased. Medical means were procured to arrest its pro- 
gress, but skill and art and attention were unavailing. Af- 
ter enduring much suffering, Tip was condemned to die. It 
became impossible to keep him any longer in the house.— 
Cuzy was once more in despair ; for an immediate and a crue} 
separation was now inevitable. After many inward strug- 
gles he decided on the dog’s death; but to this his wife ob- 
stinately refused to give her consent. It was necessary to 
take advantage of her absence a few days in Philadelphia. 
How shall I finish what remains of the story? The fatal 
sacrifice was ordered. A colored porter was charged with 
its execution. We followed him at a distance, like friends 
attending a friend’s obsequies. We saw him on the margin 
of the river tie a stone round the neck of the unfortunate 
Tip and swing him far into the water. 

A cry escaped us ; but this anguish was not the last. A 
moment afterwards Tip appeared above the surface; the 
stone had become detached. He regained the shore, after 
swimming with much difficulty, and approached the por- 
ter, whose hands he licked as if mutely imploring his pity. 
This was more than poor Cozy could endure. He advanced 
jrapidly towards the spot, and would have made a sign with 
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his hand to the porter to spare the dog; but I withheld him. 
The sacrifice was unavoidable. The porter attached a sec- 





coppers were scattered. All at once Tip started off, dashed 
in upon the cents, and bore off half a dozen in his mouth to 
his master. Great was our surprise, great was the commo- 
tion among the boys at this spectacle. The little rascals 
rushed after the dog, and Mr. Cozy had much difficulty in 
defending him from their attacks with his cane. We were 
soon surrounded by a knot of curious idlers, such as are al- 
ways ready to form a crowd in our streets upon the most 


‘| Seemed to have vanished, when being one day at the window | 
i with Mr. Cozy, with whom I was talking condolingly on the. 
‘subject of Tip, who was now the ordinary topic of our con- 
|| versations, I saw his attention suddenly attracted towards 
li the opposite side of the street. 

| “Good Heavens! Is it possible?” he exclaimed. “TI see 
| him!” 

| “Whom do you see?” 
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ond stone around the dog’s neck, and, this time all was fin- 
ished ! 

| Mrs. Cozy was always kept in ignorance of the sad end of 
the ill-fated Tip. Should you ever meet with her, I beg you 
not to speak of it; for she could never pardon her husband 
that frightful exercise of courage and resolution, which he 
himself oftentimes repented, and poor Tip would be no long- 


| 
| 
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trivial occasion. Suddenly a hack-driver from the neighbor- | “Tip!— There! There! He crosses the street. He has|\er by to restore peace between the two.*—Lady’s Book, August. 


boring stand made his way through them, and seizing one 
of the juvenile loafers by the ear, exclaimed : 


“?Twill teach you how to rob the dog again, you little 
scoundrel! He has but taken back his own, and it is for- 


| recognized us.—My poor dog!—In what a condition he 


\comes back to me!” 
i True enough, I perceived not far from the sidewalk a dog, 
| who came towards us trailing the end of a rope, panting and 


tunate for you that he can’t complain of your theft at the|' covered with mud. It required the accustomed eye of his 


police office.” 


The worthy hack-driver then turned to us, and informed) ful as to the dog’s identity, Mr. Cozy precipitated himself 
us, that the boys were well acquainted with the dog, having!!down stairs, accompanied by his wife, who had hastened to 


master to recognize him. While I yet was looking, doubt- 








* For the materia:s of this little sketch, see the French of Justin 
Gensoul. 


Do you think that these creatures have any feeling ?”” said 
|an inquisitive consumer of oysters to a well known wit. — 
\. Feeling!” replied his friend ; “to be sure they have. Did 
you never hear them crying about the streets?” 
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We are passing away, we are passing away, 
To a visionless sleep and a couch of clay: 
Like the light of the stars before the sun, 
We are fading and vanishing one by one ; » 
Like twilight hues of a summer’s day, 

We are passing away, we are passing away. 


We are passing away from a world of care, 

Like flowers which bloom on the desert air ; 
Like bubbles which swell on the running stream, 
Like the shadowy visions of fancy’s dream, 
Like the transient flash of a meteor’s ray, 

We are passing away, we are passing away. 


We are passing away, while hope’s sweet smile, 
And visions of bliss the light hours beguile ; 

While our young hearts beat in their careless mirth, 
We are passing away from this sunny earth: 

Like first blown flowers on an April day, 

We are passing away, we are passing away. 


We are passing away, and returning again 

To the clod of the vale and the dust of the plain; 
Like storm-driven barks to some desolate shore, 
We are hastening on to be seen no more ; 

With no hope of return, yet no power to stay, 

We are hastening away, we are hastening away. 


We are passing away with the spring’s bright flowers ; 
We are passing away in the summer hours ; 

With the autumn leaf and the winter snows, 

‘We are passing on to our last repose ; 

In the silence of night and the bustle of day 

We are passing away, we are passing away. 


We are passing away with the kings of the earth, 
With the mighty in power and proud of birth ; 
With the maiden in youthful beauty bright, 
With her sigh of love and her eye of light ; 
And age with his time-thinned Jocks of grey ; 
We are passing away, we are passing away, 


The minstrel forsakes his ivy crown, 

And goes to the mansion of silence duwn; 

The warrior lays down his blood-stained wreath, 
And proudly retires to his couch of death ; 

With the great and the brave, the fair and the gay, 
We are passing away, we are passing away, 


There blooms not a flower when the summer glows, 
Beneath which the dead do not repose ; 

There is not a spot on hill nor in dale, 

Which in days gone by hath not had its tale 

Of one who in beauty’s bright array 

Has passed like a dream of the heart away. 


There peers not a star through the evening gloom, 
For which our fair earth could not number a tomb; 
There is not a breeze which flies o’er the heath, 
But it bears on its pinions the token of death; 
And kingdoms and cities have passed away, 
Where the coral bed and billows play. 


We are passing away, but let us not grieve, 

The changéable scenes of this world to leave ; 
But oh! let us cherish that hope whose light 

Will guide us in safety through death’s dark night 
To the regions of changeless and fadeless bloom, 
Beyond the sky and beyond the tomb. 


GaAavicties. 














A Tuoveut.—If memory, instead of ‘softening all the 
traces, gave us back the original lines of life in their native 
harshness, who could live on to old age ? — for the catalogue 
of broken hopes, and disappointed wishes, and pleasures) 
snatched from us never to return, would be more than any 
human mind could bear. It would harden the heart to mar- 
ble, or break it in its youth. It is happy, too, that in early 
years our mind has greater power of resistance, for the 
novelty of sorrow gives it a double sting. 


MERIT. 
TreRe’s a proud modesty in merit! 
Averse from asking, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks. — Dryden. 


‘Poverty.— We too often complain of poverty —and yet 
it is one of the greatest blessings that the world at large 
boasts. Distressing for the individual —of immense benefit 
to the community at large. There are numberless souls 
whose intellect is more precious than the mines of Golconda, 
and whose rich ore is only discoverable when worked upon 
by adversity. In a state of continuous prosperity, these 







mines would never be worked — adversity calling into action 
all the noble attributes of the soul, bid it unbosom itself to 
an admiring, delighted and instructed world. Wonderful 
are the dispensations of Providence ! 

Perropicat Lrrerators.— There is no labor more destruc- 
tive to health than that of periodical literature ; and in no 
species of mental application, or even of manual employ- 
ment, is the wear and tear of body so early, so severely 
felt. The readers of those light articles which appear to cost 
so little labor in the various publications of the day, are little 
aware how many constitutions are broken down in the ser- 
vice of their literary taste. 

A Remarxaste Fact.—The sea birds, the pulfin, guille- 
mot and the razor-bill, cannot fy over the land at all, al- 
though they can rise from the surface of the sea with perfect 
facility, mount to an indefinite height, and fly with amazing 
rapidity so long as the sea is immediately beneath them, but 
no sooner do they fly above dry ground than they drop as if 
shot. During a strong wind from the sea, it not unfrequently 
happens that these birds in mounting higher than_the edge 
of the cliff, are suddenly blown a few yards over land, when 
they immediately fall, and can regain their natural element 
only by crawling to the edge of the precipice, when new 
vigor seems to inspire them, and they at once soar away 
with their usual velocity. 

Every funeral, says Dr. Johnson, may justly be consider- 
ed as a summons to prepare for that state into which it shows 
us that we must sometime enter ; and the summons is more 
loud and piercing as the event of which it warns us is at a 
less distance. To neglect at any time preparation for death, 
is to sleep on our post at a siege ; but to omit it in old age, 
is to sleep in an attack. 

SeaT FOR PREVENTING sLEEriNG IN CaurcuEes. — Perhaps 
the most curious things about St. Phillip’s Chapel, Winches- 
ter, are ancient stall seats now affixed to the wall of the ante- 
chapel. These have their seats so affixed upon hinges, that 
those who sit in them can only maintain their position by 
balancing themselves with care, and resting their elbows on 
the seat-arms so that if the monks who used them dropped 
asleep during divine service, the seats came forward and 
pitched them headlong upon the floor; nay, if they only 
dozed, and nodded the least in the world, the hard oaken 
seat clapped against the hard oaken back, and made a noise 
loud enough to attract the attention of the whole audience. 
Nothing was ever more cleverly contrived to keep people 
awake in church. 

New AppricaTion gF THE Dacuerreotyre.— Hitherto it 
has been found impossible for the Daguerreotype to fix the 
impression.of any moving object, such as the clouds, the 
sails of a vessel, &c. M. Daguerre, however, has authorized 
M. Argo to announce to the Academie des Sciences, that he 
has succeeded in overcoming this great difficulty, and has 
discovered the means of catching a complete image of any 
moving objects in less than a second. 

Tuere is an air of awful uncertainty always surrounding 
the sad event of death. We look forward and cannot assign 
to it any particular period. Every instance of mortality 
which occurs, tends to enhance the uncertainty. One dieth 
in his full strength, being wholly at ease and quiet; another 
cometh to the grave mature in years and virtues, or with 
infirmities and vice drops rotten into the tomb. Yet, though 
the exact moment, when we shall be summoned hence, can 
never be ascertained, the certainty of the event itself amounts 
to a degree of assurance, which no other subject can possibly 
acquire. But can death be sudden to him who knows there 
is nothing more uncertain than the time? 





Wuere will our sorrows receive the same solace, as in the 
bosom of our family? Whose hand wipes the tear from 
our cheek, or the chill of death from our brow, with the same 
fondness as that of the wife? If the raging elements are 
contending without, here isa shelter. If war is desolating 
the country, here is peace and tranquillity. Blissful and hap- 
py hours, that united us together in sweet and holy a 
ionship, I bid you a joyful welcome. 


Tue Boston Post calls carrying a big fiddle to church, “a 
base viol-ation of the Sabbath.” 
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THE YOUNG LADY’S CHOICE. 
Give me the man that’s learned without pretence, 
Blest with good nature and good sense, 
Whaese generous, open, understanding heart 
Disdains to act a mean, dissembling part ; 
Who ouce from virtue’s path has never stray’d, 
Deceived a fair one nor a friend betray’d ; 
Where virtue reigns with an unbounded sway ; 
Then sense and reason prompts one to obey : 
Such be the man with whom I’d spend my life, 
Or never let me own the name of wife. 


CHINESE SCHOOL. 
’ I was one day in company with an excellent missionary, 
taking an excursion upon the island of Honan, in the river 
of Canton, when our path brought us to a delightful villa: 
we entered the gates, and proceeded up the principal path- 
way, admiring the shrubs and flowers, till we reached the 
mansion ; where, in one apartment, we saw 2 number of 
young men seated at different desks, quietly pursuing their 
studies. My friend made some remarks to one of them: 
but received no reply, as it seemed to be a point of decorum 
for a student to consider that there is nothing so engaging as 
his lesson, nor any thing so important as the injunctions of 
his teacher. In a few seconds the master appeared, and 
with a most accomplished grace and politeness invited us to 
follow him into the hall, or great room for receiving friends 
as well as strangers. He ordered tea for us; showed us @ 
foreign sword ; and asked my opinion as to the genuineness 
of a bezoar stone which he had been taught to consider of 
great value. A little boy waited upon him in the office of 
page, who, among other duties, was sent to let the ladies of 
the household know that they might come and see some for- 
eigners who had just called, The ladies soon made their ap- 
pearance, and endeavored to improve their opportunity by 
putting on the most fascinating smiles they were mistress of, 
while he deemed it necessary to apologize for this departure 
from the ofdinary rules of etiquette, as females are never in- 
vited to sit down with or even to appear in the presence ofa 
stranger. When he thought they had gazed long enough, 
he sent his page to signify the same to them; and they in- 
stantly retired. In this short and casual way, we saw how 
complete his authority was over his household, and yet with 
what gentleness it was evidently carried forward in its ad- 
ministration. All was ease and noiseless tranquillity. The 
habitual reverence thus inspired in the mind of a child fol- 
lows him through life, and forms an indissoluble link, a so. 
cial bond of the strongest kind. 


A CURIOUS FABRIC. 

A wumper of years ago, M. Habenstreet, of Munich, an 
old officer, amused himself by directing the labor of cater- 
pillars within a limited space, and succeeded in producing 
an entirely new and curious kind of fabric. These caterpil- 
lars are the larva of a butterfly, known by the name of finea 
punctata, or, according to other naturalists, finea padilla. 
Their instinct leads them to’ construct above themselves a 
covering of extreme fineness, but, nevertheless, firm enough 
to be impenetrable by air; which covering can be easily de- 
tached from them. The inventor made these insects work 
on a suspended paper model, to which he gave exactly the 
form and size which he required. He thus obtained, at 
pleasure, among other articles, square shawls, of the dimen- 
sion of an ell; shawls two ells in length, and one in width; 
an aerostatic balloon, four feet high by two in horizontal 
diameter; a lady’s entire dress, with sleeves, but without 
seam. When he wished to give the fabric any prescribed 
shape, all that he found necessary was, to touch the limits 
which ought not to be passed, with oil; for which the cater- 
pillars have a natural repugnance ~~ so stfong, that they will 
not come in contact with it. 

The fabric, although perfectly consistent, surpassed the 
finest cambric in lightness. The balloon which we men- 
tioned, weighed less than five grains. The warmth of the 
hand was sufficient instantly to inflate it; and the flame of 
a single match, held under it for a few seconds, was enough 
to raise it to a very considerable height, whence it would de- 
scend for halfan hour. When a shaw! of the size of a square 
ell had been well stretched, it was blown into the air by 
means of a small pair of bellows, and then resembled a light 
smoke, subject to the slightest —— of the atmosphere. — 
Boston Mer. Journal. 





Ir is a painful, but well known fact, that the rivalship of 
near rejations is the most bitter and inveterate. 
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ON THE DEATH OF W, G, C, 


M. H. MAXWELL. 





BY MRS. 





Anp thus they die — the gifted and the good — 

Pass from the earth in youthful vigor, 

And in manhood’s bloom, as though unheeding 

In their heavenward flight, the appointed hour 

For mortal man te'die. Why wait they not, 

‘Till threescore years and ten have ploughed the furrows 
On the care-worn brow — till seventy winters, 
With their blighting breath, have bleached those locks 
Of gold or raven hue? The summer blossoms 
Wait their time to die, and waving trees 

Stretch out their green arms to the rising sun, 

Nor strew the greensward with untimely leaves. 
Then why should these, the beautiful and loved, 
Whose song is like the breath of angel lyre, — 

Oh! why should these lay down the harp 

Beneath a noonday sun, and sink to rest 

In an undreaming sleep? It may be thus, 

That even on earth they hear the thrilling numbers 
Of that angel choir, — it may be theirs to breathe 
The perfume of those bowers with healing leaves 
And fadeless blossoms rife, — to taste on earth 

‘The sweetness of ambrosial fruits, and gaze 
Through opening vistas on those fields 

Of fadeless verdure and unclouded light ; 

Till, lost in rapture at the glorious scene, 

They plume their pinions from Parnassus’ mount, 
Nor furl the wing till safe on Zion’s brow ; 

Thus thou art gone — and thus he * passed away, 
Who fainted here beneath an earnest zeal 

To bea Worshipper in heaven, — to hear the stirring 
Of those myriad palm leaves in that land . 
Where all is music, glorious and sublime. 


Blest be his memory ! — blessed too be thine, 
Gone in thy youth to claim a great reward, 
And reap unfading honors in a better land: 
Oh, gladly too from earth’s uncheering waste, 
Our spirit wings would plume their upward flight, 
Like thee to sweep the song on golden strings, 
And wake the echo of an angel choir. 
It will be thus; our midnight watch upon this 
Stormy sea will soon be past, and this dark tide 
That speeds our onward course will land us safely 
On that bright shore. 

Maine, July, 1841. 
* B. B. Thatcher, 








Aietorical kwcidvents. 
AN OLD STORY OF FLANDERS. 


Tue small towns of Convin and Chimay, situated on the 
borders of Belgium and France, were under the dominion, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, of two baronial 
families, who habitually viewed each other with feelings of 





jealousy and dislike. The people of Chimay shared in the, 


sentiments of their count in this respect, as did those of Cou- 
vin in the prejudices of their marquis ; and hence originated 
many 2 scene of bloody dissension and strife, continued with 
little intermission for a long period of years. 

At a time when the towns of Couvin and Chimay were 
both under the dominion of youthful and high-spirited lords, 
a new incident occurred to widen the hereditary breach be- 
tween the two families, and increase an animosity which 
was already excessive. The Marquis de Couvin and the 
Count de Chimay chanced to be both present at an assembly 
where the nobility of the province had met for festive’ pur- 
poses. The daughter of a neighboring baron was presented 
on the occasion for the first time to society. She was a 
creature of surpassing beauty, both as regarded form and 
face, and an air of languor, almost of melancholy, was ap- 
parent in her large dark eyes, which made her charms more 
touching and resistless. So felt, at least, the young barons 
of Couvin and Ciimay. Love for the first time dawned on 
the soul of both — love, ardent and strong, as the morning 
sun of midsummer; but with it came also its too frequen 
attendant, jealousy, like the cloud which often dims the 
brightness of the orb of nature, even amidst its July splen- 
dors. he count and marquis had their eyes respectively 
sharpened by the strength of their feelings, each was con- 
scious of the other’s state of mind and heart. Though, as 
may be imagined, their feudal enmity was by no means di- 
minished by these circumstances, no visible results ensued. 
until the fate of their passion was determined by its common 
object. The barons again met the lady at a provincial fes- 
tival, and the fair one had to fix upon one of the two as her 
partner for the evening. Indeed the choice was for life; 
and so it was felt to be by all parties. The Lord of Chimay 
was the fortunate man, 







































Not long afterwards, the Count and Countess of Chimay 
were spending the first. weeks of their wedded life at the 
castle of the bridegroom. These weeks were in all respects 
happy, though the count was obliged to keep a guard on his 
movements ; for the marquis and his vassals evinced and 
avowed a burning thirst forrevenge. In enjoying the pleas- 
ures of the chase, the count was compelled to confine himself 
to the precincts of his castle, and to have a guard of hunts- 
men constantly about him. However, as a month rolled 
away, he grew less cautious; and one day when his dogs 
had started a large wild-bear, he allowed himself to become 
so hot in the pursuit, that he lost sight of all his huntsmen. 
It was not long ere the latter took the alarm and searched 
every where, but in vain. They then repaired to the cus- 
tomary place of gathering, and waited for their master there. 
Hour after hour flew past, however, and the count reappeared 
not. Again they sent out scouts in every direction, but with 
the same want of success. Finally, after'a great part of the 
night had been spent in these fruitless searches, the hunts- 
men returned to the castle, clinging to the slight hope that 
the count might have reached home by a circuitous route. 
He had not been heard of, and they were then under the ne- 
cessity of communicating the tidings of the master’s loss to 
the countess. Already much alarmed by his delayed return, 
the lady was thrown into a state of inexpressible anguish. 
For a time she was incapable of any exertion, but at length, 
arousing herself, she insisted on recommencing in person the 
search for her husband. The most faithful and experienced 
vassals of the count accompanied her. They searched every 
hill and plain, every glade and thicket; inquired of all per- 
sons in the neighborhood ; but every effort was unavailing. 
The count could not be heard of. 

Eight days passed away, and found the countess still in a 
state of widowed suffering and sorrow. At last, as an ex- 
treme step, she resolved to address her formidable neighbor 
of Couvin. To him all thoughts turned, as the party most 
likely to know the truth, if the count’s disappearance had 
been the result of violence ; but there was not a vestige o/ 
proof against the marquis. The poor countess knew what 
her influence over him had once been, and she hoped not to 
invoke his aid, at least, in vain. She believed him to be 
honorable. 

Dressed in deep mourning, and all in tears, she presented 
herself, with a numerous suite attired in the same way, be- 
fore the marquis of Couvin, and called upon bim to say, “on 
his word as a knight,” if he knew aught of the lost Count off 
Chimay. The marquis swore to her, upon his honor, that) 
he knew nought of her husband’s fate. ‘“O, my lord!”’| 
said the countess, “ shew then to the world, in these melan- 
choly circumstances, the magnanimity of yourheart. Grant 
me your generous assistance in discovering the fate of my 
husband, who, though once your rival, will become, if found, 
your friend forever! Order search to be made over your 
domains ; be the protector of the unfortunate! Honor com- 
mands it, and a lady entreats it!” 

The Lord of Couvin, with great apparent sympathy and 
compassion, promised to do every thing in his power to aid) 
the countess, and pressed her to stay at Couvin till new 
search had been made. But perceiving the anxious looks of 
her old vassals, and herself feeling little confidence in the) 
professions of the marquis, the countess returned directly to! 
her own castle. There she awaited the result of the new! 
inquiry. It was the same as the last; the Lord of Chimay 
remained undiscovered. 

Several years had elapsed without changing the position 
of affairs. The matchless countess lived in her castle, lone- 
ly and sorrowfully, wearing over her mourning, and pray- 
ing that the truth might yet be revealed. She could not be- 
lieve her lord to be dead. It may be conceived, therefore, 
what her answer was, when she ultimately received a propo- 
sal of marriage from the Marquis de Couvin, upon the plea 
of uniting the long-divided vassals of Couvin and Chimay 
Her reply was brief: “I have no hand to dispose of. Had 
I thought myself free, I should long ago have ceased to 
live.”” 

In the seventh year after the disappearance of the Lord of 
Chimay, it chanced that a young shepherd lad, a vassal of 
of the demesne, saw a rabbit in the grounds bordering the 
estate of Couvin. He had his bow and arrows, and shot at 
it, but missed. Still he pursued it, and getting heated in 
the chase, lost all thought of time or distance. His last 
arrow was fired at the animal as it sprung up a steep rock, 
and again the rabbit escaped, for the lad saw his arrow 
sticking in a crevice of the cliff, Young Basler, as he was 
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named, now looked about him, and saw, to his dismay, that 
he had approached to the very rock on which stood the hos. 
tile castle of Couvin. However, he thought he might as 
well try to recover his arrow, as his chance of supper de. 
pended much upon it. He accordingly clambered up the 
rock, and got at the arrow ; but whem he attempted to pull 
it out, he felt a strong resistance. Plunging in his arm to 
loosen the point, to his horror he felt a damp hand grasp his 
own, and place between his fingers the head of the arrow, 
along with a soft substance! The lad, horror-struck, pulled 
out his hand with its contents, and found that he had got a 
good piece of linen, marked with bloody characters. For a 
moment he sat motionless, but at length starting up, he fled 
home as fast as his feet could carry him, to tell his adven. 
ture to his parents, and show them the rag. Fortunately, 
the boy’s father was so far a scholar as to make out the 
words, ‘‘ To the Countess of Chimay.” The recollection of 
his lord burst on old Basler’s mind at once, and he set off 
with all speed to the castle. The countess was ever accessi- 
ble to her vassals, and virtue was in this case its own re- 
ward. She got the piece of linen, and no sooner saw it than 
she screamed aloud. But she composed herself, and read 
these words : “If thou art still true and faithful to me, arm 
thy vassals, and release me from the dungeons of Couvin.” 

“Tt is my husband’s writing and signature!” cried the 
delighted, yet agitated and anxious countess. Without a 
moment’s delay, She summoned al! her vassals around her, 
and would have led them on the instant to the rescue of her 
lord; bat the wiser of them advised her to make success 
secure by calling in the assistance of the neighbors, who 
would necessarily be indignant at the conduct of Couvin. 
The countess saw the propriety of acceding to this sugges- 
tion, and as many friends as could be summoned were as- 
sembled during the night. Beyond the morning the noble 
lady would not delay her adventere. Fortunately, a force 
was by that time gathered, sufficient for the accomplishment 
of the enterprise. 

The castle of Couvin was attacked by surprise, and taken. 
Its villanous lord was brought on his knees before the coun- 
tess, and he sullenly denied all knowledge of the fate of the 
Lord of Chimay. Nevertheless, his servants, afraid for their 
lives, were less obstinate under question. One of them offered 
to lead the way to the cell in which the captive was kept, 
and thither he went, followed by the anxious countess. The 
poor prisoner was found in a melancholy state of weakness. 
His life, spared but to lengthen out his torments, would 
soon have come to an end, but for the timely relief afurded. 
Indeed, when the count found himself in the arms of his be- 
loved wife, whom he had Jong lost all hope of seeing again, 
the excess of his joy had nearly overpowered his weak frame. 
But he was now in the hands of a kind nurse. Before he 
left his dungeon, he suddenly turned round. “I nearly had 
forgotten my only friend —my deliverer,” said he; and he 
pointed out to his friends a little rabbit, the same which 
young Basler had shot at. The creature was taken up by 
Basler himself, and carried away from the dungeon. , 

The Count de Chimay was conveyed homeward in triumph, 
accompanied by his numerous attendants. He told his friends 
his simple story. On the day of the hunt he had been seized 
by Couvin and a party lying in watch for him, and cast into 
the dungeon. A morsel of food was daily thrown to him, 
and he had never seen living thing for seven years, with the 
exception of the young rabbit which crept in through the 
crevice that yielded the cell its only light, and had become 
the tame companion of the captive. The scrap of writing 
which had been given to young Basler, had been long pre- 
pared for such a purpose, though with little hope that it 
would ever be put to use. 

The Basler family were not among the least happy of the 
friends and vassals of Chimay on this occasion. In consid- 
eration of the service rendered by the youth, the father was 
made ranger of the woods of Chimay. One‘grant more 
was made to the family, and it was by this that the event 
was kept long in remembrance. The count decreed that a 
dish should be sent daily to the Baslers and their descend- 
ants, in time coming, from the table of the Lords of Chimay ; 
and during many centuries this privilege was kept in use. 

If the story, which is a true one, has no other merit, it 
may at least serve as an illustration of the manners of a 
period which we are too apt, by the influence of imagination, 
to dignify by the appellation of the “ good old times.” 


He is wise who never acts without reason, and never 
against it. 
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A RHAPSODY...BY D. RUSSELL. 


taken to that market. 








1 mu aeiiipve, around, beneath, he had reason to recall afterwards. 


A still small voice which sweetly sings 
The vocal hymn, — fair Nature’s wreath 

Culled from a thousand fields she brings: 
The fields and floods, the earth and sky, 


ceasin igh. 
7 arpa Hungarian hotel. 


To Him, the universal Lord, 
This glorious song of praise ascends ; 
All Nature breathes with one accord 
Her incense, and her treasure bfends ; 
Each wind which waves the forest tree, 
Proclaims her artless minstrelsy. 


whether it was safe. 


O ket the grateful hymn respond 

From man, the lord of all below! 
Let his high wishes rise beyond 

This earthly globe, and strive to know 
His Maker’s will, his word, his ways, 
That he may render nobler praise. 


Boston, July, 1841. 


thus far home in safety. 





DREAMING FOREVER. 


Dreamine forever, vainly dreaming, 
Life to the last pursues its flight ; ‘ 
Day hath its visions fairly beaming, 
But false as those of night. 
The one illusion, the other real, 
But both the same brief dreams at last ; 
And where we grasp the bliss ideal, 
Soon as it shines ’tis past. 


Here, then, by this dim lake reposing, 
Calmly [11 watch, while light and gloom 

Flit o’er its face till night is closing — 
Emblem of Jife’s short doom ! 

But though, by turns, thus dark and shining, 
Tis still unlike man’s changeful day, 

Whose light returns not, once declining ; 
Whose cloud, once come, will stay. 


























DAUKerous Avoewtures. 








THE TRAVELLER AMONG ASSASSINS, 

Ir was a few weeks before the termination of the short 
but (for Austria) fatal campaign of 1809—that campaign 
which, began nobly by the Austrians, ended in their seeing 
Bonaparte dictate to their prostrate empire from their capitol, 
and shortly after claim, as his bride, the daughter of the sov- 
ereign he had so injured and humbled —that an Hungarian 
horse-dealer lefi Vienna to retarn to his home, which was 
situated in an interior province of his country. He carried 
with him in paper money and in gold, a very considerable 
sum, the product of the horses he had sold at the Austrian 
capital. To carry this in safety was a difficult object just at 
that time ; for troops, French and Austrian, were scattered 
in every direction, and he knew by experience, that it was 
not always safe to fall in with small parties of soldiers, even 
of his own country or government, (to say nothing of the 
French,) but that Croates and wild Hussars and Hulans, and 
others that fought under the Austrian eagle, were seldom 
over scrupulous as to “keeping their hands from picking 
and stealing,” when opportunity was favorable or tempting. 
The dealer, however, relied on his minute knowledge of the 
country he had traversed so often ; on the bottom and speed 
of his thorough-bred Hungarian horse ; and having obtained 
what he considered good information as to the posts occupied 
by the belligerents, and the range of country most exposed 
to the soldiery, he set out from Vienna, which he feared 
would soon be in the hands of the enemy. He went alone 
and on his road carefully avoided, instead of seeking the 
company of other travellers ; for he reasonably judged, that 
a solitary individua’, meanly dressed as he was, might escape 
notice, while a party of travellers would be sure to attract it. 
By his good management he passed the frontier unharmed, 
and continued his journey homeward by a circuitous, unfre- 
quented route. On the third night after his departure from 
Vienna, he stopped at a quiet inn situated in the suburbs of 
a small town. He had never been there before, but the 
house was comfortable, and the appearance of the people 
about it respectable: Having attended to bis tired horse, he 
Sat down to supper with host azd family. During the meal, 
he was asked whence he cumé, ap2 when he szid from Vi- 
enna, all were anxious to know the news. The dealer told 
them all he knew. The host then inquired what business 
had carried him to Vienna. He then told them that he had 


brother villain in case any resistance should be made. 


threshold. 
host, “or it may disturb him and give us trouble.” 


are two to one; he has nothing but a little knife about him — 
he is dead asleep too! hear how he snores!”? — “Do my 
bidding,” said the old man, sternly ; “ would you have him 
wake and rouse the neighborhood with his screams ?” 

As it was, the horror-stricken dealer, under the bed, could 
scarcely suppress a shriek, but he saw that the son had left 
the light in the outer room, and then, pulling the door par- 
tially after them to screen the rays of the lamp from the bed, 
he saw the two murderers glide to the bedside, and then 
beard a rustling sound as of arms descending on the bed 
clothes, and a hissing, and then a grating sound that 
tarned his soul sick, for he knew it came from knives or 
daggers penetrating to the vitals of a human being like him- 
self, and only a few inches above his own body. This was 
followed by one sudden and violent start on the bed, accom- 
panied by a moan. Then the bed, which was a low one, 
was bent by an increase of weight, caused by one or both 
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been there to sell some of the best horses that were ever 
When he heard this, the host cast a 
glance at one of the men of the family, who seemed to be 
his son, which the dealer scarcely observed then, but which 
When supper was fin- 
ished the fatigued traveller requested to be shown to his 
bed. The host himself took up a light, and conducted him 
across a little yard on the back of the house to a detached 
building, which contained two rooms tolerably decent for an 
In the inner of these rooms was a bed, 
and here the host left him. As the dealer threw off his 
jacket and loosened the girdle round his waist, where his 
money was deposited, he thought he might as well see 
Accordingly, he drew out an old leath- 
ern purse that contained his gold, and then a tattered parch- 
ment pocket-book that enveloped the Austrian bank notes, 
and finding that both were quite correct, he laid them under 
the bolster, extinguished the light, and threw himself on the 
bed, thanking God and the saints that he had carried him 
He had no misgivings as to 
the character of the people he had fallen amongst to hinder 
his repose, and the poor dealer was very soon enjoying a 
profound and happy sleep. He might have been in this 
state of beatitude an hour or two, when he was disturbed by 
a noise like that of opening a window, and by a sudden rush 
of cool night air; on raising himself on the bed, he saw 
peering through an open window which was almost immedi- 
ately above the bed, the head and shoulders of a man, who 
was evidently attempting to make his ingress into the room 
that way. As the terrified dealer looked, the intruding fig- 
ure was withdrawn, and he heard a rumbling noise and then 
the voices of several men, as he thought, close under the 
window. The most dreadful apprehensions, the more hor- 
rible as they were so sudden, now agitated the traveller, who 
scarcely knowing what he did, but utterly despairing of 
preserving his life, threw himself under the bed. He had 
scarcely done so, when the hard breathing of a man was 
heard at the open window, and the next moment a robust 
fellow dropped into the room, and after staggering across it, 
groped his way by the walls to the bed. Fear had almost 
deprived the horse-dealer of his senses, but yet he perceived 
that the intruder, whoever he might be, was drunk. There 
was, however, slight comfort in this, for he might only have 
swallowed wine to make him the more desperate, and the 
traveller was convinced he had heard the voices of other 
men without, who might climb into the room and assist their 
His 
astonishment, however, was great and reviving, when he 
heard the fellow throw off his jacket on the floor, and then 
toss himself upon the bed under which he lay. Terror, how- 
ever, had taken too firm a hold of the traveller to be shaken 
off at once—his ideas were too confused to permit his 
imagining any other motive for such a midnight intrasion 
on an unarmed man with property about him, save that of 
robbery and assassination, and he lay quiet where he was 
until he heard the fellow above him snoring with all the 
sonorousness of adrunkard. Then, indeed, he would have left 
his hiding plac®, and gone to rouse the people of the inn-to 
get another resting place instead of the bed of which he had’ 
been dispossessed in so singular a manner, but, just as he) 
came to this resolution, he heard the door of the outer room 
open—then stealthy steps cross it—then the door of the 
very room he was in was-softly opened, and two men, one 
of whom was the host and the other his son, appeared on its 
“Leave the light where it is,’”’ whispered the 
“ There 
is no fear of that,” said the younger man, in a whisper, “ we 
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the murderers throwing themselves upon it, until it press- 
ed upon the body of the traveller. There was an awful 
silence for a moment or two, and then the host said, “ He 
is finished —I have cut him across the throat—take the 
money, { saw him put it under his bolster.” “TI have it, 
here it is,” said the son; “a purse and a pocket-book.” 
The traveller was then relieved from the weight that op- 
pressed him almost to suffocation, and the assassins, who 
seemed to tremble as they went, ran out of the room, took 
the light, and disappeared altogether from the apartment. 
No sooner were they fairly gone, than the poor dealer crawl- 
ed from under the bed, took one desperate leap, and escaped 
through the little window by which he had seen the unfortu- 
nate wretch who had evidently been murdered in his stead. 
He ran with-all his speed into the town, where he told his 
horrid story and miraculous escape to the night-watch. The 
night-watch conducted him to the burgomaster, who was soon 
aroused from his sleep, and acquainted with all that had 
happened. In less than an hour from it, the horse-dealer 
was again at the murderous inn, with the magistrate and 
a strong force of the horror-stricken inhabitants and the night- 
watch, who had all run thither in the greatest silence. 

In the house all seemed as still as death, but as the party 
went round to the stables they. heard a noise; cautioning the 
rest to surround the inn and the out-houses, the magistrate 
with the traveller and some half dozen armed men ran to 
the stable door —this they opened and found within the host 
and his son digging a grave. The first figure that met the 
eyes of the murderers was that of the traveller. The effect 
of this on their guilty souls was too much to be borne; they 
shrieked and threw themselves on the ground, and though 
they were immediately seized by hard griping hands of real 
flesh and blood, and heard the voices of the magistrate and 
their friends and neighbors denouncing them as murderers, 
it was some moments ere they could believe that the figure 
of the traveller that stood before them was other than a 
spirit. It was the hardier villain, the father, who,-on hear- 
ing the stranger’s voice’continuing in conversation with the 
magistrate, first gained sufficient command over himself to 
raise his face from the earth ; he saw the stranger still pale 
and haggard, but evidently unhurt. The murderer’s head 
spun round confusedly, but at Jength rising, he said to those 
who held him, ‘‘ Let me see that stranger nearer; let me 
touch him —only let me touch him!” The poor horse-deal- 
er drew back in horror and disgust. “ You may satisfy him 
in this,” said the magistrate, “he is unarmed and unnerved, 
and we are here to prevent his doing you harm.” On this, 
the traveller let the host approach him, and pass his hand 
over his person, which when he had done, the villain ex- 
claimed, “I am no murderer! who says I am a murderer!” 
‘‘ That we shall see anon,” said the traveller, who le& the 
way to the detached apartmént, followed by the magistrate, 
by the two prisoners, and all the party which had collecied 
in the stable on hearing what had passed there. Both fath- 
er and son walked with considerable confidence intd the 
room, but when they saw by the lamps the night-watch and 
others held over it that there was a body covered with blood 
lying upon the bed, they cried out, ““ How is this! who is 
this !”” and rushed together to the bedside. The lights were 
lowered ; their rays fell full upon the ghastly face and bleed- 
ing threat of a young man. At the sight, the younger of 
the murderers turned his head and swooned in silence ; but 
the father, uttering a shriek so loud, so awful, that one of 
the eternally damned alone might equal its effect, threw him- 
self on the bed and on the gashed and bloody body, and mur- 
muring in his throat, “My son! I have killed mine own 
son!” also found a temporary relief from the horrors of his 
sitgation in insensibility. The next minute, the wretched 
hostess, who was innocent of all that had passed, and who 
was, without knowing it, the wife of a murderer, the mother 
of a murderer, and the mother of a murdered son — of a son 
killed by a brother and a father —ran to the apartment, and ‘ 
would have increased ten-fold its already insupportable hor- 
rors by entering there, had she not been prevented by the 
honest town’s-people. She had been roused from sleep by 
the noise made in the stable, and then by her husband’s 
shriek, and was now herself, shrieking and frantic, carried 
back into the inn by main force. The two marderers were 
forthwith bound and carried to the town gaol, where on the 
examination which was made the next morning, it appeared 
from evidence that the person murdered was the youngest 
son of the landlord of the inn, and a person never suspected 
of a crime more serious than habitual drunkenness ; that 
instead of being in bed, as his father and brother had be- 
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lieved him, he had stolen out of the house and joined a par-||sions against Christians ; and that to harass and destroy the|/see anything. At all events, the belief at the village of 
ty of carousers in the town ; of these boon companions, ali/| Indians was to prevent the accomplishing of this desired ob-||/Chajul is general, and a curiosity is roused that burns to be 
appeared in evidence, and two of them deposed that the de-|/ject. This doctrine he preached from the pulpit, and enforced |/satisfied. We had a craving desire to reach the mysterious 
ceased being exceedingly intoxicated, and dreading his fath-j/in private assemblies. He was laughed at, ridiculed, andjjcity. No man, even if willing to peril his life, could under. 
er’s wrath, should he rouse the house in such a state, and at|/sneeringly advised to put his theory in practice. Undis-j/take the enterprise with any hope of success, without hover. 
that late hour, had said to them that he would get through||turbed by this mockery, he accepted the proposal, choosing||ing for one or two years on the borders of the country, study- 
the window into the little detached apartment, and sleep||as the field of his operations the unconquerable district call-|/ing the language and character of the adjoining Indians, and 
there, as he had often done before, and that they accompanied||ed Tierra de Guerra, and made an arrangement that no||making acquaintance with some of the natives. Five hun- 
him, and assisted him to climb to the window. The deceas-|/Spaniards should be permitted to reside in that country for||dred men could probably march directly to the city, and the 
ed had reached the window onge, and as they thought would|/five years. This agreed upon, the Dominicans composed||invasion would be more justifiable than any ever made by 
have got through it, but, drank and unsteady as he was, he|/some hymns in the Quiché language, describing the creation||the Spaniards; but the government is too mach occupied 
slipped back ; they then had some difficulty in inducing him||of the world, the fall of Adam, the redemption of mankind, || with its own wars, and the knowledge could not be procured 
to climb again, for in the caprice of intoxication, he said he|/and the principal mysteries of the life, passion and death of||except at the price of blood. Two young men of good con- 
would rather go and sleep with one of his comrades. How-|/our Saviour. These were learned by some Indians who trad-|/stitution, who could afford to spare five years, might succeed. 
ever, he had at last effected his entrance, and they, his two|/ed with the Quichés, and a principal cacique of the country, ||If the object of search prove a phantom, in the wild scenes 
comrades, had gone to their respective homes. The wretch-|/afterwards called Don Juan, having heard them sung, asked |/of a new and unexplored country there are other objects of 
ed criminals were executed a few weeks afier the commis-||those who had repeated them to explain in detail the mean-|jinterest ; but if real, besides the glorious excitement of such 
sic. of the crime. They had confessed every thing, and re-||ing of things so newtohim. The Indians excused them-||a novelty, they will have something to lodk back upon 
stored to the horse-dealer the gold and the paper money they |/selves, saying that they could only be explained by the fath-|/through life. As to the dangers, these are always magnified, 
had concealed, and which had led them to a deed so much/jers who had taught them. The caccique sent one of his|jand, in general, peril is discovered soon enough for escape. 
more atrocious than even they had contemplated. brothers with many presents, to entreat that they would come] But in all probability, if any discovery is ever made, it will 
——_——=r"rNeNSSsSS SSS jand make him acquainted with what was contained in the|/be by the padres. As for ourselves, to attempt it alone, igno. 
grtracts from Neko GBorkKs. ||\songs of the Indian merchants. A single Dominican friar||rant of the language, and with mozos who were a constant 
SS — | | returned with the ambassador, and the cacique, having been|/annoyance to us, was out of the question. The most we 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL made to comprehend the mysteries of the new faith, burned|/thought of was a climb to the top of the Sierra, thence to 
In Cewrrat America, Curaras, and Yucatan. By Joun 
L. Srernens. New York: Harper and Brothers. 



















































































































his idols and preached Christianity to his own subjects. Las|/look down upon the mysterious city ; but we had difficulties 
Casas and another associate followed, and, like the apostles||enough in the road before us; it would add ten days toa 
of old, without scrip or staff, effected what Spanish arms/|journey already almost appalling in prospective; for days 
could not, bringing a portion of the Land of War to the/|the Sierra might be covered with clouds; in attempting too 
Christian faith. The rest of the Tierra de Guerra never was||much we might lose all; Palenque was our great point, and 
conquered ; and at this day the north-eastern section, bound-/| we determined not to be diverted from the course we had 
ed by the range of the Cordilleras and the State of Chiapas, ||marked out. 

is occupied by Candones or unbaptized Indians, who live 
as their fathers did, acknowledging no submission to the 
Spaniards, and the Government of Central America does not 
pretend to exercise any control over them. But the thing 
that roused us was the assertion by the padre, that four days 
on the road to Mexico, on the other side of the great Sierra, 
was 4 living city, large and populous, occupied by Indians, 
precisely in the same state as before the discovery of Amer- 
ica. He had heard of it many years before at the village of 
Chajul, and was told by the villagers that from the topmost 
ridge of Sierra this city was distinctly visible. He was then 
young, and with much labor climbed to the naked summit of 
the Sierra, from which, at a height of ten or twelve thousand 
feet, he looked over an immense plain extending to Yucatan 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a great distance a large 
city spread over a great space, and with turrets white and 
glittering in the sun. The traditionary account of the In- 
dians of Chajul is, that no white man has ever reached this 
city ; that the inhabitants speak the Maya language, are 
aware that a race of strangers has conquered the whole 
country around, and murder any white man who attempts to 
enter their territory. They have no coin or other circulat- 
ing medium; no horses, cattle, mules, or other domestic ani- 
mals, except fowls, and the cocks they keep under ground to 
prevent their crowing being heard. 

There was a wild novelty —something that touched the 
imagination —in every step of our journey in that country ; 
the old padre, in the deep stillness of the dimly-lighted con- 
vent, with his long black coat like a robe, and his flashing 
eye, called up an image of the bold and resolute prjests who 
accompanied the armies of the conquerors; and as he drew 
a map on the table, and pointed out the Sierra to the top of 
which he had climbed, and the position of the mysterious 
dead, and driven forever the feeble remnants from their||city, the interest awakened in us was the most thrilling 1 
homes ; of which dire calamities to other cities we have au-||ever experienced. One look at that city was worth ten years 
thentic accounts, in eras both prior and subsequent to the||of an every-day life. If he is right, a place is left where In- 
discovery of the country by the Spaniards. dians and an Indian city exist as Cortez and Alvarado found 

a them ; there are living men who can solve the mystery that 
A LIVING CITY. hangs over the ruined cities of America; perhaps who can 

But the padre told us more ; something that increased our/go to Copan and read the inscriptions on its monuments. 
excitement to the highest pitch. On the other side of the| No subject more exciting and attractive presents itself to my 
great traversing range of Cordilleras lies the district of Vera||mind, and the deep impression of that night will never be 
Paz, once called Tierra de Guerra, or land of war, from the/||effaced. 
warlike character of its aboriginalinhabitants. Three times|| Can it be true? Beigg now in my sober senses, I do verily 


the Spaniards were driven back-in their attempts to conquer believe there is much ground to suppose that what the padre 
told us is authentic. That the region referred to does not 


it. Las Casas, vicar of the convent of the Dominican order| 
in the city of Guatimala, mourning over the bloodshed caused ||acknowledge the government of Gautimala, has never been 
explored, and that no white man ever pretends to enter it, I 


by what was called converting the Indians to Christianity, 
wrote a treatise to prove that Divine Providence had institu-|/am satisfied. From other sources we heard that from Sierra 
a large ruined city was visible, and we were told of another 


ted the preaching of the Gospel as the only means of conver- 
person who had climbed to the top of the Sierra, but, on ac- 


sion to the Christian faith ; that war could not with justice 
be made upon those who had never committed any aggres-''count of the dense cloud resting upon it had been unable to 





FEELINGS EXCITED BY THE RUINS OF COPAN. 

Or the moral effect of the monuments themselves, stand- 
ing as they do in the depths of a tropical forest, silent and 
solemn, strange in design, excellent in sculpture, rich in 
ornament, different from the works of any other people, their 
uses and purposes, their whole history entirely unknown, with 
hieroglyphics explaining all, but perfecty unintelligible, I 
shall not pretend to convey any idea. Often the imagination 
was pained in gazing at them. -The tone which pervades 
the ruins is that of deep solemnity.’ An imaginative mind 
might be infected by superstitious feelings. From constantly 
calling them by that name in our intercourse with the In- 
dians, we regarded these solemn memorials as “idols ’’ — 
defied kings and heroes — objects of adoration and ceremo- 
nial worship. We did not find on either of the monuments 
or sculptured fragments any delineations of human, or in 
fact, any other kind of sacrifice, but had no doubt that the 
large sculptured stone invaribly found before each “idol” 
was employed as a sacrificial altar. The form of sculpture 
most frequently met with was a death's head, sometimes the 
principal ornament and sometimes oily accessory ; whole 
rows of them on the outer wal!, adding gloom to the mystery 
of the place, keeping before the eyes of the living, death and 
the grave, presenting the idea of a holy city —the Mecca or 
Jerusalem of an unknown people. ° 
In regard to the age of this desolate city, I shall not at 
presefit offer any conjecture. Some idea may perhaps be 
formed from the accumulations of earth and gigantic trees 
growing on the top of the ruined structures, but it would be 
uncertain and unsatisfactory. Nor shall I at this moment 
offer any conjecture in regard to the people who built it, or 
to the time when or the means by which it was depopulated, 
and ‘became a desolation and ruin; whether it fell by the) 
sword, or famine, or pestilence. The trees which shroud it 
may have sprung from the blood of its slaughtered inhabi- 
tants; they may have perished howling with hunger; or| 
pestilence, like the cholera, may have piled its streets with 


SACRIFICIAL ALTAR AT SANTA CRUZ DEL QUICHE. 

It is a quadrangular stone structure, sixty-six feet on each 
side at the base, and rising in a pyramidal form to the height, 
in its present condition, of thirty-three feet. On three sides 
there is a range of steps in the middle, each step 17 inches high 
on the upper surface, which makes the range so steep that in 
descending some caution is necessary. At the corners are 
four buttresses of cut stone, diminishing in size from the 
line of the square, and apparently intended to support the 
structure. On the side facing the west there are no steps, 
but the surface is smooth and covered with stucco, grey from 
long exposure. By breaking a little at the corners we saw 
that there were different layers of stucco, doubtless put on at 
different times, and all had been ornamented with painted 
figures. In one place we made out part of the body of a 
leopard, well drawn and colored. 

The top of the Sacrificatorio is broken and ruined, but 
there is no doubt that it once supported an altar for those 
sacrifices of human victims, which struek even the Spaniards 
with horror. It was barely large enough for the altar and 
officiating priests, and the idol to whom the sacrifice was 
offered. The whole was in full view of the people at the foot. 

The barbarous ministers cafried up the victim entirely 
naked, pointed out the idol to which the sacrifice was made, 
that the people might pay their adorations, and then extend- 
ed him upon the altar. This had a convex surface, and the 
body of the victim lay arched, with the trunk elevated and 
the head and feet depressed. Four priests held his legs and 
and arms, and another kept his head firm with a wooden in- 
strument made in the form ofa coiled serpent, so that he 
was prevented from making the least movement. The 
priest then approached, and with a knife made of flint cut an 
aperture in the breast, and tore out the heart, which, yet 
palpitating, he offered to the sun, and then threw it at the 
feet of the idol. If the idol was gigantic and hollow, it was 
usual to introduce the heart of the victim into its mouth with 
a golden spoon. If the victim was a prisoner of war, as 
soon as it was sacrificed they cut off the head to preserve the 
skull, and threw the body down the steps, when it was taken 
up by the officer or soldier to whom the prisoner had belong- 
ed, and carried to his house to be dressed and served up as 
an entertainment for his friends. If he was not a prisoner 
of war, but a slave purchased for the sacrifice, the proprie- 
tor carried off the body for the same purpose. In recurring 
to the barbarous scenes of which the spot had been the the- 
atre, it seemed a righteous award that the bloody altar was 
hurled down, and the race of its ministers destroyed. 





Tae Hanrers have just issued the seventh edition of the 
work from which the above extracts are taken, having dis- 
posed of 7500 copies. 
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The editor of the Boston Mercantile Journal is a philoso- 
pher. He says that whenever he exchanges hats at a levee, 
he always endeavors to get one that will fit his sconce, and 
then, whoever gets his in return, will be sure to be fitted. 

Immense swarms of yellow flies infest Philadelphia and 
its neighborhood, this season, to the alarm of the timid, from 
the notion that these flies are solemn precursors of yellow 
fever. 

The police of New Orleans have arrested three German 
Jews, engaged in making counterfeit doubloons of German 
silver. The.arrest was effected through the ageney of a po- 
lice officer named-Weiss, also a German Jew, who pretended 
to join the confederacy, and so possessed himself of all the 
needful information. 

Advertising is to trade what steam is to machinery, the 
grand propelling power ; and yet there are some persons so 
blind to their interests as to ponder‘over an expenditure 
which yields them from a hundred to a thousand percent. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his speech to the electors of Tamworth, 
states that the-humber of slaves annually ait i from the 


coast of Afric ro Cuba is at least 50,000. ; 
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actual demonstration, how children so young can possess 
sO great a degree of musical skill as these lads evince. And 
it is,not merely the wonder on account of the youth of the 
performers that interests the audience, but the exquisite 
taste with which they touch their instruments never fails 
Temperance Movements. — We are always rejoiced toj/to excite the highest admiration.” 

perceive any hew movement that is favorable to the cause 
of temperance. A year ago, after the annulling of the fif- We have received from Jordan & Co., Boston Agents, 
teen gallon law, though this law never met our approbation, the August number of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Tt is orna- 
we were fearful that the cause of temperance was retro- mented with an elegant engraving on steel, “The Light- 
grading. Just about that time, the Washington Temperance ||Keeper’s Daughter,” and a plate of fashions. The reading 
Society was formed, out of the oddest materials that could }/matter is also first rate, as usual. One of its articles will 
have been imagined for a society of this kind. A class of|/be found on the first pages of our present number. 
inebriates themselves began to be alarmed at the progress of || Granam’s Magazine, for August, is also received, embel- 
the evil which had apparently caused their own ruin, and |jlished with a mezzotint by Sartain, “The Penitent Son,” 
resolved to form a society for their own salvation and the||which is done in splendid style, a plate of fashions, and a 
redemption of others. Among these was the celebrated ||beautiful pattern of lace-work for the ladies. The embel- 
Hawkins, himself a confirmed inebriate of fifteen years’ ||lishments in this number are probably the most costly that 
standing. A sudden enthusiasm, flowing from remorse act. ||/have appeared in a monthly magazine, and the efforts of the 
ing upon a benevolent heart, took possession of his mind, {publisher should be appreciated by the public. In the letter 
and not only converted him into a temperate man, but en-|/press pages the usual variety may be found. Jordan & Co., 
dowed him with a gift of extraordinary eloquence. Mr. |/agents. 
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Hawkins takes very liberal ground. He is opposed to all 


attempts of legislative bodies to put a stop to the evil of in-||punctuality, with a rich table of contents, ornamented with 


temperance, and would leave it to be subdued by the force j|another of Dick’s steel engravings, a View on the Hudson, 
No/|/and a plate of fashions. 


of public opinion and the consciences of individuals. 
person can look upon Mr. Hawkins, without a feeling of 
wonder that such a man could ever have been a drunkard. 
His countenance, speech and deportment indicate a man of 
extraordinary intellect and moral goodness. We cannot 
believe that this man will ever backslide into his former 
evil habits. His moral zeal and enthusiasm, his benevo- 
lence, now he is engaged actively in the cause of his unfor- 
tunate fellow creatures, are sufficient to support his resolu- 
tions. We have observed with pleasure the great number 
of temperance celebrations of Independence which took 
place on the late anniversary. They are peculiarly appro- 


priate to the occasion, for surely no nation can thoroughly ||@0nual School Dinner. The medals will, however, be award- 
secure its intellectual and moral independence, save by||€4 to scholars, in a public manner, before the School Com- 


habits of temperance. — 


Mr. Law, tae Bussie-Maxer. — Mr. Law, the originator 


of all those bubbles which our people have been blowing for||interior of the State, during a severe thunder storm, on Sun- 


twenty years past, was a Scotch gentleman of narrow for- 
tune, but great ambition. He had travelled through a great 
part of Europe, and subsisted chiefly by gambling, by which 
he acquired considerable sums, particularly in Italy, where 
he first hatched his paper project, which afterwards gave 
birth to those detestable bubbles that brought both England 
and France to the brink of rain, and which still continue to 
be admired by all that class of people who wish to grow 
rich without labor or the exercise of any art. He offered | 
bis scheme first to the king of Sardinia, who told him his 
dominions were too small for such a project; adding, “If I 
know the humor of the French, I am sure they wiil relish 
your plan.” Mr. Law took his majesty’s advice, and it 
succeeded. The Regent Duke of Orleans came into his 
views. After abjuring the Protestant religion, he was made 
comptroller-general of the finances ; in which situation, he 
so managed and controlled, that he amassed almost all the 
cash of the kingdom, and brought it into the king’s coffers, 
and was himself nominally worth half a million. But not 
having the prudence or foresight to secure a shilling of it in 
foreign banks, he was obliged to relinquish this immense 
treasure, and the very next year fly secretly from France 
to avoid being torn to pieces by the enraged people. History 
relates few accounts of such a sudden downfall. While all 
eyes were gazing on him as the first man in the kingdom, 
he was suddenly reduced to the low rank of a sorry vaga- 
bond, whom all men despised. Such is the nature of all 
that greatness which depends on wealth; it is the wealth, 
not the man, that is venerated —and when the wealth is 
gone, the man is nothing. 





Tue Master Hueues, who lately concluded their engage- 
ment at Harrington’s Museum in this city, have been giving 
a series of concerts at Salem, the present week. The papers 
of that city are loud in their praise of these wonderful chil- 
dren. The Gazette says: “The Masters Hughes, who are 
rightly styled musical prodigies, have delighted their audi- 
ences by their concerts at the Lyceum Hall this week. 
There is no sham about the performances of these little 
fellows. No one goes to hear them who does not come 
away highly gratified. It is not easy to conceive, with 













































MARRIED, 

In this city, Rev. A. P. Merrill, Jate of the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, to Miss Caroline Gleason, of Wayland. 

In South"Boston, Mr. Benjamin Kimball to Mrs. Sarah B. Farley.— 
By Rev. Mr: Shack ford,” “Mr. Joseph Winsor, Jr. to Miss L. Sophronia 
Brooks. “ ~ 

In Dorchester, Mr. Charles Munroe to Miss Sarah P. Jones. 

In Templeton, Mr. Emory H. White to Miss Sarah Stone, both of 
Lancdster. 


Tue Lapy’s Companion has also appeared with its usual 





























Mr. Harrineton, of the Museum, has effected an en- 
gagement with Mr. Porter, the celebrated delineator of Yan- 
kee characters, and Mr. Baldwin, the great gymnastic per- 
former, for a short time. Mr. Harrington will also perform 
himself, as ventriloquist, &c. With such a combination, 
the proprietor may reasonably expect full houses. 


GVecklm Meroryv. 


The Board of Aldermen have decided to dispense with the 





DIED, 

¥tn this city, on Saturday morning last, Edward Kneeland, 18 years, 
son of Mr. Samuel Kueeland. — Mr. Oliver Mills, 63. 
. In North Brookfield, Mass., Mrs. Mary Foibes, widow of the late 
Jona. Forbes, of Boston. 
, In Watertown, Harriet Rebecca, only daughter of Mr. Peter Clark, 
aged 33. 

In Lexington, William P. Muzzey, 19, only son of Mr. Jonas Muz- 
wey. 
“tn New Bedford, on Saturday morning last, Mr. James Bates. He 
arose in the morning, in usual good health, and had seated himself 
at — breakfast table, when he fell back and in a few moments ex- 
pired. 






















mittee in Faneuil Hall, anda collation furnished for the chil- 
dren. 
The lightning struck in a great number of places in the 


MuUsStwtwess Dirertoryn. 
DANIEL MANN, M. D., 


urgeon Dentist,and manufacturer of MineralTeeth, 16SummerStreet 
oston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whdse teeth are decaying, should lose no time in havingthem saved. 
Ail Operations warranted. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding: Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 





day last. 

On Monday night last, the barn attached to the poor-house 
in Watertown was discovered to be on fire, and was in a 
short time totally destroyed. It was filled with hay and 
grain. Two horses, a pair of oxen, a calf, and several hogs 
were consumed with the building. An insane man by the 
name of John Vose, who was confined in a part of the build- 
ing on account of the disturbance which his ravings caused 
in the house, perished in the flames. The fire was, no doubt, 
the work of an incendiary. 

The Boylston Medical Committee of Harvard University 
have awarded a gold medal of fifty dollars value, to J. F. W. 
Lane, M. D., for a Dissertation on the question —“ To what 
extent is disease the effect of changes in the chemical or 
vital properties of the blood ?”” 

The Washington papers speak of the heat of the last week 
as more constant, especially in the night, and more oppres- 
sive, than for the same length of time at any period for the 
last twenty years. There was no rain there during the week. 

The Frederick (Md.) Herald contains the proclamation of 
the Governor, offering a reward of one thousand dollars, and 
a free pardon, to any one of the parties implicated in the 
robbery of the Frederick County Bank, for such disclosures 
as may lead to the arrest and conviction of his associates in 
the crime. 

Ten barges or “Mackinaw boats,” arrived at St. Louis 
on the 14th inst., from the head waters of the Missouri and 
Yellow Stone, loaded down with buffalo robes, furs, buffalo 
tongues, d&c., being the proceeds of the hunters and trappers 
employed by the American Fur Company at the Rocky 
Mountains. We should think the Company had made this 
trip a profitable one, as we Jearn the number of robes alone 
exceeds 20,000. The steamer Trapper was expected hourly 
with the balance of the furs, &c. > 

Counterfeit notes of $500, purporting to be of the Bank of 
Kentucky, are in circulation. The bank has issued no notes 
larger than $100. 

An individual has been arrested in Louisville, who is be- 
lieved to be no other than Dawson, who not long since cheat- 
ed the Bank of Kentucky, Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, 
and some other Banks, out of large sums. 


a THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodot Hach, is published €Very other Saturday. in a 
néat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. io 
: GEO. R. FRENCH, 
ccessorto D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
} graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 
3 WILLIAM PRATT,: 
tho. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&ec. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repa ‘red. 
WILLIAM H. OAKES, 
Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Tremont Row. 
“ WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 
Thisinteresting and popular periodical isissued in astyle of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor. or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. {ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated cliaracter. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 
* The selections of Music are made with great care, and wouid cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 
‘* Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing se, 
vind may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 


C. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill, 





A CHEAP »BOOK. ‘ 
Tux publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the weer 
volume to subscribers, for $5. 00. 
The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. #¥ 
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COTE CoS? ROS OF SwWaescisime 
ARRANGED FOR TWO FLUTES. 
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aredoom’dto lin-ger here. Fare. 
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‘Weep not for friends de - part-ed; But keep the bit-ter tear 


Think not ye can de-ceive me, Or fleet-ing hopesre - new! Fa 


For those who, bro-ken hearted, 




















well:—I now must leave ye, Com - pan-ions kind and true}; 
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Or ficet-ing hopesre - new. 















well:—I now must leave ye, 


Com - pan-ions kind and true; Think not ye can de-ceive me, 


SECOND VERSE. 
th may sever 
hen I'm departe Though ruthless dea 
= sourty bier 3 ” All nature's dearest ties ; 
But mourn the broken-hearted, The soul shall live for ever, 
Still doom’d to linger here! Above the azure skies. 





THE STRANGER. 


I saw him, Lucy, only once, 


We parted at my father’s door, 
The moonlight sweetly shone, 








P.5.— Oh! dearest Lucy, pity me, 
I really think I’m dying, 





, . . . 
; f As down the lighted hall gi ep ey vay ee My heart is like a heart of lead — 
He moved to music playfully, He sighed — dear Lucy, hes he sighed ! My eyes are red with crying ; 
A stranger to us all ; My eyes grew faintly dim, But yesterday the bank was robbed, 
, A stranger with a pale white brow, Bt gsined 
pained my heart to hear him sigh — And of a large amount — 
by meme sites $C Oe we ahaligg I could have wept for him. , 
= Which flashed like lightning on my own, My father caught the robber, aad — 
oo Whene’er he passed me by. He spoke of disappointed hope, Oh, Lord —it was my Count ! 
re 
y Of dreams that faded soon, 





That soul-lit eye! it haunts me still! 
So passionately deep, 


Like those which sometimes beam on us 


In visions of our sleep ; 

So sad, as if some shadowing grief 
Had o’er his spirit gone, 

Yet brightening as if it caught 
The answer of my own. 


I knew him not — yet even when 
I turned me fom the dance, 

I saw his dark eye follow me — 
It could not be by chance ; 

I knew him not, and yet his tones 
Were breathed upon my ear, 

So sweetly low and musical, 
I could not choose but hear. 


He spoke of sunny Italy ; 
Of Venice and her isles ; 
Of dark moustacbio’d cavalicrs, 
And fair signoras’ smiles ; 
Of music melting on the seas ; 
Of moonlight upon bowers ; 
Of fair hands wreathing silken curls, 
With gay and pleasant flowers. 


And when he spoke of lovely ones, 
Or praised a soul-lit eye, 

His full deep glance was fixed on mine, 
As if it sought reply ; 

The flush was deepened on my cheek, 
My voice grew deep and low, 

{trembled at his earnest gaze — 
*T'was foolishness I know. ” 


The dew-drops of life’s joyous morn, 
Which vanished ere its noon ; 

He spoke of loneliness of heart, 
Of weariness and pain, 

And murmured that a life like his 
Was desolate and vain. 


He said his father’s castle frown’d 
Upon a distant shore — 

(A castle, Lucy, think of that! 
He is a count, or more ;) 

That solitude was in its halls, 
Chill, prison-like and lone ; 

Ungladdened by the smile of love, 
Or woman’s kindly tone. 


And then, dear Lucy, (blame me not,) 
We wept with one anotirer — 

You would yourself have pitied him, 
And loved him as a brother ; 

So handsome and so sorrowful, 
So haughty, yet so kind ; 

Oh, dear! I cannot keep his look 
One moment from my mind. 


He pressed my hand at parting, 
And to-night he will be here, 
While pa is at his game of chess, 

And ma is nowhere near ; 
Excuse me, dearest Lucy, now, 
Indeed I cannot write; 
To-morrow I will tell you more, 
He will be here to-night. 


A REGION OF FIRE. 
Tue road lay along the ridge of the; mountain. On our 
right we looked down the perpendicular side to a plain two 
thousand feet below us; and in front, on another part of the 
same plain, were the lake and the town of Aguchapa. In- 
stead of going direct to the town, we turned round the foot 
of the mountain, and came into a field smoking with hot 
springs. The ground was encrusted with sulphur, and dried 
and baked by subterranean fires. In some places were large 
orifices, from which steam rushed out violently and with 
noise, and in others large pools or lakes, one of them a hun- 
dred and fifty feet in circumference, of dark brown water, 
boiling with monstrous bubbles three or four feet high, which 
Homer might have made the head-waters of Acheron. 
around ‘for a great extent, the earth was in a state of , 
bustion, burning our boots and frightening the horses, and 
we were obliged to be careful to keep the horses from falling 
through. At some distance was a stream of sulphur water, 
which we followed up to a broad basin, made a dam with 
stones and bushes, and had a most refreshing warm bath. 
— Stephens’ Central America. 
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